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EDISON SWAN BEEGURI GiiaGOs onlin 
155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C,2. 


Every woman who values health and 
happiness in her personal and home 
life cannot be without Rendells 
Products for feminine hygiene. Nurse 
Drew’s booklet, ‘““Hygiene for 
Women,”’ will bring knowledge that 
enables a new adjustment of life 
consonant with modern conditions. 
Ask your Chemist for a copy to-day, 
or if you prefer, send 3d. in stamps 
to 


NURSE DREW, 414 Victoria House, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 


RENDEL}S 


PROOUCTS 


APPROVED BY DOCTORS 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS 
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3 Puta kick in it! 
4 materials are’ being used in the 5 
Le production of Leichner make-up. “Kik” is a new Alcoholic Fruit 
Zz The Leichner quality standard Base—rich in pure orange juice— 


remains unchanged and unchallenged. with a ‘kick.’ By itself, as a 


Cocktail base or added to Mineral 
Water for a long drink, it is 
delightful and refreshing. 


66 KIK” 


The Orange Fruit 
Cup Base 


LEICHNER 


famous for Fine Cosmetics since 1873 


QUALITY 
’ SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
for every form of 
Sound Amplification and Reproduction 


rar eu? 
. Used by numerous London and Provincial PRANGE BASE 
Theatres. Equipment available on hire for 
long or short periods, also for amateur 


productions, etc. Let us quote you. 
7 THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. ; 
1/5 Maple Place, Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.1 | 


Phone : Museum 5817 (4 lines) 
Telegrams : Trixadio, Wesdo, London 


From leading stores including 
Selfridges Ltd., Wm. Whiteley’s 
Ltd., Branches of Cullen’s Stores, 
Cave Austin & Co., Yardleys, 
Thresher & Co., Williamsons 
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Constant Colds | WEBBER-DOUGLAs scHOOL : 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART V. 


POS ee Nee 


cs 


Rother Hill, Stedham, Midhurst, 
Sussex Midhurst 116 


| FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
ACCOMMODATION if REQUIRED “tae 


Male Scholarship Available 
Apply: DIRECTOR, W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


A New Three-Act Country Comedy 


Why let cold after cold retard your child’s M.3. F.6 
heed Why let a cold develop beyond the LADYSFINGERS One set 
“ sniffle’? stage when it can be nipped in the SSS 


bud by POTTER’S CATARRH PASTILLES? 

Take no chances. When “colds are about” see cot tcl tasla waite Si Moe 
that the danger is warded off by these powerful 150 Professional performances in first Six Months 
antiseptic pastilles. They check catarrh and 
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melt away the poisons. Invaluable in Croup, MURDER AT THE MINISTRY 

Whooping Cough and congestion. In neat tins MURDER PARTY 

at all Chemists and Stores 1/13 (inc. pur. tax) DOCTOR! THERE’S DANGER ; 
| POTTER & CLARKE, LTD. Falkland L. Cary and A. A. Thomson 
60/64 Artillery Lane, London, El BLAYAGENTS. _ EM/HDC.WiC4 
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HOLLYWOOD LONDON 


We have much pleasure in announc- 
ing that our world famous theatrical _ 
make-up is now obtainable at our 


Salon, 16 Old Bond Street, Wat. 


To ensure firand equal distribution 

_ these cosmetics can only be supplied 
on presentation of Variety Artists 
Federation, Equity and Concert 


Artists Association Cards. 


“Cosmetics of the Stars” 


Vol. XL, 


____THEATRE WORLD 
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Portrait by Alexander Bender so 


- : : : A characteristic study of Joan. White as she appears in Junior Miss 
. at the Saville Theatre. This delightful comedy by Jerome Chodorov 


Joan and Joseph Fields; which has already had an enormously successful 
; 4 run in New York and is still “on the road’’ in America, celebrated 
White e8 ; the first anniversary -of its. London .production on March 23rd. 


Miss White gives one of the best performances of her career as Judy 
Graves, the schoolgirl heroine. 
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Digestive Disorders: 
The 
Importance of Orattine 
in Restorative Treatment 


OST men and women to-day are so fully 
employed, in and out of ordinary working 
hours, that hurried meals and snacks often 
take the place of regular meals. The result 
Ke is a strain on the digestive system which 
frequently gives rise to symptoms of indigestion. 


When the digestion has been impaired in this way 
it is important to give it relief from abnormal] strain, 
and this can best be accomplished by avoiding rushed 
meals, taking instead a cup of ‘Ovaltine.’ 


This delicious food beverage is 100 per cent. concen- 
trated nourishment in a form exceptionally easy to 
assimilate. Prepared from Nature’s best foods—malt, 
milk and eggs—‘(Ovaltine’ provides soothing, nerve- 
building and revitalising nourishment without imposing ~ 
strain on the digestion. 


This is one of the important reasons why ‘Ovaltine’ 
is suppliéd to Military and Civil Hospitals. ‘Ovaltine’ 
‘has for many years been considered a hospital standby 
in cases of difficult feeding. It is also widely used in 
Industrial and Service Canteens. . 


Drink Delicious 


— Ovaltine 


CVhe Restorative Food Be verage 


Prices in Great Britain and N. Ireland 
1/4, 2/4 and 4/- per tin 
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. _ (Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL) 


aay 1, DORSET BUILDINGS, Annual Subscription 
No. 231 SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, oe ae . 
: LONDON, E.C.4 (Central 8276) 

= Edited by Frances Stephens — 

_ April, Over the 
—=—«~*8»‘S9 44 % Footlights 


IME was when the pessimists saw the ~ 


death of the theatre in the growing 
popularity of the talking film, and they had 
scarce finished their mourning when a new 
and in many ways more deadly foe arose 
in the shape of broadcasting, to ensure, as 


_ they thought, that the lifeless corpse should 


mot rise again. It was the old story, a 
complete lack of understanding of what the 
living theatre means in this and all countries. 
But perhaps the passage of time has at last 
demonstrated to such people that out of her 
largesse the living stage can suStain all new- 
comers and yet prosper. 

It is therefore with a certain sense of 


satisfaction that we observe the growing part 


that drama is playing in British broad- 
casting. Very significant, too, is the fact 
that though great strides have been made 
in the art of writing plays specially designed 


for the aural medium, it is the old favourites 


from the boards that still take pride of place. 
And there are growing up some fascinating 
possibilities, witness the recent simultaneous 
broadcast of Arsenic and Old Lace with 
intermingled cast from the actual New York 
and London .performances. 


BZOR the confirmed theatrelover, however, 

there is a special joy in being able to 
renew the acquaintance of plays seen long 
ago. This is radio at its most pleasant 
when with eyes closed and every detail of 
the original stage set and costumes firm in 


-.the mind wé live again happy memories of 


as the Life and the Theatre series and 
other talks that have sought to interpret 
an art that must play an ever-increasing 
part in the education and-entertainment of 
the people. And the story of some of our- 
theatres has provided Broadcasting House 
with a wealth of most fascinating material, 
as for instance the delightful series a few 
weeks back on the Haymarket Theatre. It 
is thus that listening is becoming the tried 
companion of theatregoing, the one enhanc- | 
ing the other. 

Listening is, however, an art in itself. It 
is a path strewn with good intentions. The 
ghosts of the plays I fully intended to hear 
over the air are always haunting me. There 
is after all something to be said for the 
tangible reminder of a couple of theatre 
tickets for this or that performance, and I 
see no way in which the B.B.C. can over- 
come this difficulty. 


@° for the benefit of my readers and my- 

self let me here record that it is my 
resolve to hear the following plays during 
April: Desert Highway on April 15th, The 
Duke in Darkness on April 17th and Lord 
Dunsany’s Jf on April 22nd. All these 
because I have seen and enjoyed them on’ 
the stage, but there are others in a wide 
and interesting choice, such-as Jane Clegg, 
by St. John Ervine on April 8th, and 
Dostoievsky’s White Nights on April 16th. 
There is certainly no lack of variety and 
for those who are temporarily kept out of 


the past. reach of the flesh and blood theatre, no 
We can also congratulate the B.B.C. on — substitute. 
some excellent features of recent date, such E.S. 
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Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
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oe Me WOLFIT’S ambitious 


Donald Wolfit’s Season 


programme 

offers an excellent opportunity for 
Londoners to refresh their memories of a 
number of Shakespearean plays .and to 
admire once again Mr. Wolfit’s personal 


contribution as one of our leading Shakes- — 


pearean actors. Ben Jonson’s Volpone is 
now also in the repertoire. 

If we have to level a criticism it is that 
with one or.two notable exceptions, the 
company is not worthy of the high standard 
set by Mr. Wolfit himself. However, we can 
guess at some of the well-nigh insuperable 
difficulties that have to be faced in keeping 
together any sort of company in these days, 
and our sympathies are with Mr. Wolfit. It 
is one thing to cast an isolated production, 
quite another to hold together a group of 
young men in war-time in face of national 


_ demands and all the rigours of present day 


Donald Wolfit Season—Scala (commenced 
lhebruary 16th). 2 


“ Desert Highway ’—Playhouse, March-Tth. 
“The Two Children ’”’—Arts, March 9th. 


“This Was a Woman”—Comedy, March . 
15th. 


& 
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Nevertheless incoherence is an 


touring. 
unforgiveable fault where Shakespeare is 
concerned; inexperience is angther matter 
perhaps. ; 

To date The Merchant of Venice, King 
Richard III, Othello, Hamlet, and Volpone 


have been presented.. In these Donald 
Wolfit has appeared as. Shylock, King 
Richard, Othello, Hamlet and Volpone, with 
Rosalind Iden giving splendid support. Mr. 
Wolfit’s energy in tackling these parts is” 
something to be marvelled at. His perform- 
ances have not suffered one jot, indeed 
every time we see him we find a new 
maturity in his work. 

As we have two productions of Hamlet 
running in London, it is interesting to con- 
sider their respective merits. The Old Vic 
production has been fully dealt with 
already, of course, and those who have seen 
both versions will agree, I think, that while 
they differ to an astonishing degree; each 
interpretation is justified. There are no 
shadows lurking behind Wolfit’s Prince, no 
surprises, perhaps, but I enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of listening undistracted to Hamlet’s 
great lines beautifully spoken. 

It is good news that the Scala season has 


been reprieved. 


EiSs 3 
‘* Desert Highway ”’ 


el. B. PRIESTLEY’S challenging ‘‘ war 

commentary ’’ came back again to the 
Playhouse for another short season, and 
provided one of the most stimulating 
theatrical experiences in Town. The author 
seeks to prove that:war aims do not change 
with the centuries, that men fought for the 
samne ideals thousands of years ago, and that 
our salvation can only be realised in the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

The crew of a tank are stranded in the 
Syrian desert during operations (imaginary) 
with little chance of rescue. They debate | 
the ‘causes of the calamity that has over-’ 


DONALD WOLFIT t 
as Shylock in the opening production of The 
Merchant of Venice. It has now been arranged 
with the authorities for the season to continue - 

until’ May 16th. State 


(Left): 


taken mankind twice in a life-time, each 
speaking from a different background of 
“class and type, for they are respectively a 
Jew (Stephen Murray), an educated but 
_ cynical young Englishman (John Wyse), a 
_ typical Cockney (Stanley Rose), a Yorkshire- 
man (George Cooper), a Welshman (W. 
4 Emlyn James) and a lad from a Gloucester- 
_shire farm (Peter Tuddenham). 
. It is in the. flash-back to the days of the 
_ great Hebrew prophets that Priestley 
reaches the heights. In the second act we 
meet the same group of men as they might 
have been some eight centuries before 
Christ at the time of the Assyrian conquests. 
__ Again it is the Jew who has the vision. We 
hear with new ears the wonderful sayings of 
Isaiah, Amos and Michah. Mr. Priestley 
knows how to point the meaning of eternal 
truth. od : 
The acting of this group of serving men, 
_ of whom only Stephen Murray and John 
Wyse are known to the West End, was 
~ almost flawless. 


BS: 


** The Two Children ’’ 


PRE prizewinning play in the Arts 
= Theatre competition revealed consider- 
able merit. The author, Peter Powell, a 
naval lieutenant, has a sense of theatre and 
a gift of natural dialogue, though there were 
many evidences of inexperience in the con- 
struction of the play. For theme he has 
taken the blindness of the ’30s when we 
were drifting towards war and refused to see 
the obvious. Those years are mirrored in 
the life of a prosperous “‘ county ’” family. 
in the interchange between the generations, 
in the seemingly solid background of social 
engagements, garden fetes, cricket, and the 
_ dozens of trivialities that flourished in those 
thoughtless years. It was hardly to be 
expected that when the blow fell in 1939, 
the young generation—the two children— 
should have been prepared for the total 
nature of the catastrophe. .And that is 
_ where we leave them. : 
_ Jean Cadell, Cecil Ramage, Denys Blake- 
loch, Tristan Rawson, Stephen T. Ewart, 
Anne Firth, Dorothy Reynolds, Alan Haines 
and Honor Blake, all gave-excellent per- 


formances. 
Bes: 


‘*This was a Woman’’ 


UNL the last scene of the last act in 
this play of little movement but some 
atmosphere, the motives operating in the 
~ mind of Olivia Russell and prompting her to 
conduct of unmitigated evil are never clear, 
~ but some hints give a little assistance.. This 
middle class suburban mother, of domin- 
ating will and yearning for power, expresses 
her rebellion against a narrow environment 
in a course of smiling evil. She wrecks her 
daughter’s marriage, warps a young maid, 


L-R: Grey Blake, Sonia Dresdel, Nova Pilbeam 
and John Bryning in a dramatic scene from the 
new play by Joan Morgan, at the Comedy. 


&, 


crushes and then poisons her gentle, colour- 
less husband, to be finally spurned by the. 
man she hoped to win and be fully un- 
masked by. her own son. A jump from a 
high window is her alternative to the 
police. 

If; on. character values, 
never quite establishes her case, she does 
at least achieve a lively sense of suspense 
as to when, and how, retribution will over- 
take Olivia. On that feeling the play 
mainly rests. The flaw in characterisation 
arises from the family group, who are 
people selected and poised by the dramatist 
to serve her stage purpose rather than to 
illustrate life.., 
acting, fora small cast of eight is very well 
balanced and quite equal, under Henry 
Kendall’s direction, to the demands of the 
play. 

Sonia Dresdel gives Olivia a personality 
and power infinitely stronger than any 
suburban drawing room would confine for a 
number of years. Alone on the stage, she 
radiates evil intent. With her family, she 
directs and distorts. Only in that last 
scene does she meet her match in an equally 
strong willed son, and this is the moment 
of conflict that comes too late to give full 
and genuine suspense to the play. John 
Bryning’s performance as Terry is very 
assured and firm for his years. 

Nova Pilbeam contributes an attractive 
submission to the daughter. Shelagh 
Fraser’s portrayal of the young maid 
developing under Olivia’s influence from 
fresh innocence to tainted knowledge is 
wisely restrained; its quietness carries a 
penetrating emphasis. Owen Reynolds, 
Lyonel Watts and Grey Blake provide all 

(Continued overleaf) 


This is no criticism of the 


the dramatist~ 
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John Vickers 


BEATRIX LEHMANN 
who is~ appearing with Michael Redgrave in 
Thomas Job’s thriller, Uncle Harry, produced on 
March 29th at the Garrick, too late for review 
3 this month. 


(Left) : 


MANTOVINI 
whose orchestra has 
been a big feature of 
the Lupino Lane shows 
of recent years, will 
be at the Victoria 
Palace again to play 
Noel Gay’s music when 
Meet Me- Victoria 
opens on Easter 

Monday. 


‘*This was a Woman’? (Con. from p. 7) 


that is needed for the successful business 
man, meek husband and young lover. 

This Was a Woman is Joan Morgan’s 
first play, and was recently seen at the Q 
Theatre as The Dark Potential. 

F.J.D. 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 
Pp" AYS produced too late for review this month 

included A Murder for a Valentine (byric, 
March 22nd), Vernon Sylyaine’s new. thriller, star- 
ring Cathleen Nesbitt and Malcolm Keen; Uncle 
Harry (Garrick, March 29th), another thriller which 
reaches London after a tour of the provinces with 
Beatrix Lehmann, Michael’ Redgrave, Hna Burrill, 
Susan Richards, Rachel Kempson, Jan Colin and 
Keith Campell in the cast, and Something for the 
Boys (Coliseum, March 30th), Cole Porter’s gue 
play which wernard Delfont is presenting. Hvelyn 
Dall makes her first West End appearance ir a 
leading part, and others in the cast include Bobby 
Wright, Daphne Barker, Jack Barker, Hilde 
Palmer, Jack Billings, Leigh Stafford and Bernard 
Ansell. One Room, a comedy by Reginald Long, 
was presented by Alfred Esdaile at the Apollo on 
March 28th with Gene Gerrard, Winifred Shotter, 
Carl Bernard and Phyllis Clare in the cast. 


* * * * 


Jack Hylton is bringing another lavish production. 
to Ilis Majesty’s with the revival of The Lilac 
Domino, which reaches London on April Sth after 
a successful provincial opening. Originally pro- 
duced in 1918, the present revival is played with 
the original Charles Cuvillier score, but with the 
book bronght up to date by its author, Arthur 
Sargent. Pat Taylor, Elizabeth French, Bernard 


Clifton, Leo Franklyn, Richard Dolman and 
Graham Payn are the principals. 
Lupino Lane’s new musical play, Meet Me 


Victoria opens at the Victoria Palace on Easter 
Monday afternoon. Mr. Lane appears as Bill Fish, 
a porter at’ Victoria Station, with Phyllis Robins as 
Dot Hawkins, Bill's sweetheart. “Lauri Lupino 
Lane, Violet Blythe, Wallace Lupino, Ann Booth 
and Reginald Matthews are among those in the 
cast who supported Mr. Lane in the famous Me 
and My Girl. The book is by Mr. Lane and Lauri 
Wylie from an H. F. Maltby story; with music by 
Noel Gay? 


* a 


Also coming shortly is George Black’s next pro- 
duction The Rest is Silence, a straight play by 
Harold Purcell, based on the famous Scottish trial 
of Madeleine Smith. Ann Todd plays the lead, sup- 
ported by Karel Stepanek, Nicholas Hannen, Renee 
Kelly, Martin Walker, Lesley Osmond and Hugh 
Miller. The play opens at Nottingham at Easter 
and comes to Town soon after. William Armstrong 
directs. 

* * * * 


At the Playhouse shortly Claude Soman is pre- 
senting Dressing Room, a play about back stage 
life by Monica Disney Ullman. The play is. pro- 
duced by Leontine Sagan, with Paddy Browne as a 
cabaret star, and Betty Huntley-Wright, Georgina 
Cookson, Valentine Dunn, Moira Lister, Hariette 
Johns, Anna Kemp and Alan Wren also in the cast. 


* * * * 


Salute the Soldier—Cavalcade of the British Army, 
Was presented at the Stoll on March 21st by Prince 
Littler and the National Savings Committee in 
association with the War Office. There are only. a 
few professional actors in a cast of Service personnel, 
but all combine to give an impressive pageant in 
seventeen scenes, in which many stirring historical 
events are portrayed from Agincourt up to the 


present war, with» many rousing choruses, old and 
new. 


BACK NUMBERS 
Complete lists of Theatre World and Play 


Pictorial back numbers, with prices, can be 


obtained from Theatre World Offices, 1, 
Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, London, 


STUDY BY ALEXANDER 


BENDER 


Mrs. Ferguson: But you won't 

forget, Mrs. Jones, will you, that 

we've invited a soldier for 
Christmas ? 


The opening scene in the 
Fergusons’ house near 
London. (L-R: Joyce Bar- 
bour as Mrs. Ferguson who 
in. spite of war-time con- 
ditions is determined to play 
the hostess in real demo- 
cratic fashion, Winifred 
Hindle as the ““ emergency ”’ 
cook who is much more 
interested in literary and 
religious aspirations than the 
family dinner, and Trevor 
Howard as Ronald Vines, 
bored and cynical friend of 
the family.) 


Below : 

Soldier: Colonel Donovan sent his 
compliments. He wishes you a 
happy Christmas and hopes that 
I come up to your specifications. 


Mrs. Ferguson’s guest 

arrives. (Robert Beatty as 

Private William Mackenzie 
of the Canadian Army.) 


| 


“A Soldier 


Be 


(Ch sc - 


EGINALD BECKWITH’S new 

comedy is one of the wittiest war- 
time plays London has seen. It tells of 
the visit of a Canadian soldier to an 
English family and how he completely 
captivates the household with his irresist- 
ible colonial frankness and friendliness, 
The acting is first-rate and the play is 
presented by Linnit and Dunfee and 
Norman Marshall, in conjunction with 
Howard Wyndham and Bronson Albery, 
Mr. Marshall produces. It is interesting 
to note that Hedley Briggs, the versatile 
young actor, writer, stage designer and 
producer, who has for nearly three years 
been serving as an A.B. with the Royal 
Navy, chasing U-boats in the Caribbean, 
designed the set during a recent leave. 


Soldier: Say, you’re a pretty girl. 


Private Mackenzie meets 
Pheebe Ferguson (Pauline 
Letts), the daughter of the 
house, an intellectual young 
lady from Girton. Phcebe, 
who has given Ronald Vines 
a very cold reception, is 
completely enthralled by the 
visitor, who represents a 
type of man she has never 
met during the course of her 
sheltered existence. 


Mr. Ferguson (J. Leslie Frith): What impressed Soldier: This is the girl I met on the bus. 
you most about the Army ? 


An awkward moment for Mrs. Ferguson 
Soldier: Well, apart from the gap in my sex life, when her new NAAFI billetee turns out to 
my boots. be her ex-maid, Milly (Meriel Forbes). 
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Brenda: Ill never find happi- 
“ness searching for a new 
world. 


“Bill Mackenzie meets 
another member of the 
family, Brenda Nicholls 
(Joan MHarben). Mrs. 
Nicholls is a niece of the 
‘Fergusons and her hus- 
band, --an:  M:P., has 
left her, an unpleasant 
fact which colours her 
whole existence. The 
soldier, though eager to 
be helpful, finds he can 
do very little with 
Brenda’s problem, especi- 
ally as it grows increas- 
ingly clear that she does 
not particularly want a 
new outlook on life. 


Milly: Mind you, Id never 
go with anyone unless I loved 
them. 


Soldier: That’s all right, 
then. I respect that. 


Milly scores heavily over 
the less-experienced and 
less adroit Phoebe when 
it comes to engaging the 
affections of Bill. Milly, 
who knows what she 
wants, allows nothing to 
stand in her way, least of 
all Bill’s obvious interest 
in her_ ex-mistress’s 
daughter. 


11 
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Lady. Daubeny : I wouldn’t lift a leg for humanity. 
Have you any gin? 


Susan Richmond as Lady Daubeny, an 
outspoken aristocratic neighbour, who calls 
to see Mrs. Jones, a special friend of hers. 


dier: Phoebe, don’t, I can’t bear to see you cry. 


By slow degrees, and surprisingly enough 
encouraged by,Ronald Vines, Phoebe begins 
to learn Milly’s technique. 


Ronald: I think Mrs. Ferguson intended her rooms to be used singly. 
Ronald clearly sees through Milly’s methods of conquest and speaks his 
12 


Lady Daubeny: I like cigars, 
ig don’t you? 
Lady Daubeny settles 
' down to a cigar, while 
- Mrs. Ferguson finds the 
eccentricities of her odd 
visitor a minor embar- 
rassment compared with 
_ the other difficulties of 
the week-end. The pre- 
~ sence of Milly, the strange 
_ behaviour of Phoebe, the 
~ overwhelming ‘‘camarad- 
—erie’’ of Bill, the soldier, 
and a general sense of 
frayed nerves, not to 
mention Mrs. _ Jones’s 
--total, if cheerful, in- 
effectiveness, are ruining 
her democratic experi- 
F ment. 


Brenda: My husband has 
always loved tall women—one 
tall woman after another. 


Brenda ‘seizes every 
opportunity to come back 
to her one topic of con- 
versation—her errant hus- 
band, James. Indeed 
when Mrs. Jones later 
tries in her own inimit- 
able way to uproot the 
obsession, Brenda is very 
indignant. She will not 
be parted from her 
martyrdom. 


‘Milly : Perhaps you’d like my 
2 seat? 


Phebe: That’s all right. 
There’s room for me here. 


Pheebe, in an attractive 
new dress, has entered 
“the lists with determin- 
-ation and for a time it 
~Jooks as though she is 
winning on points. 


(Below) : 
Lady Daubeny: You saucy old woodcutter! 
Lady Daubeny leaves with a yuletide gift 
from her faithful friend. 


Mr. Ferguson: I torbid you to go up. I am no 
ing to let you make a fool of my daughter. 


The ugly moment when Mrs 

Ferguson, horrified to hear tha: 

Pheebe’s infatuation for Bill has 

led her into indiscretion, is stoppec 

from investigating the situation b 
her husband. 


Milly; And.I don’t know where Gibrul 
tar is. And what’s more, I don’t b 
well care! 


Milly, enraged because her~plan: 
appear to have gone astray, alarm 
the family with a sudden outburst 


Mrs. Jarvis (Frances Waring): The day is coming. Milly : I don’t think it’s a very good idea my being 
Rivers of blood. That’s what it will be. pilleted: here. 
Morning brings another bit of unpleasant- 
mess in the shape of the -Fergusons’ Milly leaves her old mistress in an unex- 
revolutionary char. pectedly chastened frame of mind. 


Phabe: He talked to me about Canada. 


The moment towards the end of the 
play when Pheebe has to acknowledge, 
to the great relief of all, that Milly 
has won after all. Phcebe’s adven- 
ture of the night before was nothing 
more harmful than a long conversation 
about Canada and Girton. However, 
Ronald Vines catches Phoebe on the 
rebound so he at least is indebted to 
Bill and Milly, even if the week-end 
on the whole was a nerve-wracking 
experience, especially for the well- 
meaning Mrs. Ferguson. 


The opening scene in the back parlour of Job Edwards’s public house, “ The Tommos: The spad 

Druid’s Rest,” in the village of Tan-y-Maes. (L-R): Richard Burton as Glan the patch with a h 

Edwards, Gladys Henson as Kate Edwards, Job’s London-born wife, and box there 

Brynmor Thomas as Tommos, their younger son. It is the early 1900’s and the Tommos recounts th 
time is summer. 


(Right) : 


Sarah Jane: I’m off so I get to your chapel in 
time to nab the early doors and put them on the 
proper path. 


Job’s niece Sarah Jane (Nuna Davey) is a militant 
suffragette and a great worker for the special 
brand of religion which has earned her the name 
of Sarah Jane Jehovah. In the picture also is the 
local tramp, Issmal Hughes, South America (Neil 
Porter), who does not speak a word of English. 


(Below) : 


Zachariah Policeman (Lyn Evans) calls in about a 

scandal that has got oad regarding his most 

respectable sister, and Tommos, the imaginative, is 

suspected of being the culprit. (Seated at table, 
Roddy Hughes as Job Edwards.) 


@ Scenes from Emlyn Willi 
theatre in which the autho 
amusing picture of Welsh 
and draws with a sure t 
memories, some well con 
presented by H. M. Tenne 


wi 


atrying clanked over Zachariah: We go vin, if it lands us in jai 
Gnd- from the pitiful aric got to win, if it lands us in jail. 
thin wail. Tommus is forgotten in the excitement of the news of the forthcoming 


story with an air of Eisteddfod, in which village choirs are to compete for a substantial money 
prize. 


(Left) : 


The Man (Michael Shepley): My name is Smith. 
Have you a room? 
Tommos, who has had his books taken away from 
him as a punishment, has st read in the local 
paper that Smith the murderer of the Brides-in-the- 
Bath case is thought to be in Wales. 


(Below) : 

Smith: Lord Ffynnon’s stalwart figure rose to its 
full height. 

Job: Never mind his height, man, let’s get to his 

money. 

Smith, who is really Lord Ffynnon taking a holiday 

incognito, is very amused at Job’s interest in the 

prize that he, as the al squire, is giving at the 
Eisteddfod. 


comedy at the St. Martin’s 
directs the play, gives a most 
t the beginning of the century, 
joubt from his own boyhood 
diverting types. The play is 
1 Emile Littler by arrangement 
Taim. 


VICKERS. 


Tommos: Name? 


Smith: Er—Smith. smi 
from London. : 


Tommos, who had been giv 
a guinea by Lord Ffynn 
not to reveal his true identit 
nevertheless cannot resist 1] 
temptation to mislead h 
family into thinking 
stranger is none other thé 
the notorious murderer. f 
diverse means he works the 
up into a fine state of nerve 


Tommos: Not a man stirrin 
: 


That night the frighten 
inmates of “The Druic 
Rest”? sleep  downstail 
Meantime, Zachariah Polic 
man has the matter well | 
hand and it looks as thous 

an arrest will be made. 


Kate: What's that big ’e: 
line? = 
Job: Smith, the butcher. 


The next day finds the st 
posed murderer still at “a 
Druid’s Rest” and Tomm 
enjoying every moment of { 
dramatic situation he 1 
engineered. Naturally t 
suspected man is more th 
puzzled by the odd behavic 
of the household. 


“Sarah Jane: Can you say to me that you don't 

fear the day when the Archangel Gabriel ask you 

“what you got on your mind—you will have to 

answer in a voice that ring to the four corners 
of the heavens. 


Smiih: And what shall I have to tell him I’ve 
: got on my mind? 


Sarah Jone: Four naked women. 


Sarah Jane is the first to come out in the open 

by confronting “Smith” with his crimes. Lord 

Itynnon is of course astounded and begins to 
wonder if everyone has gone crazy. 
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Kate: That face. 


Job: Lord Ffynnon yes. 


Zachariah (in Welsh): That’s 
his coronation. mug. My 
sister, Miss Parry, got one. 


By chance Kate comes upon 
a coronation mug and im- 
mediately recognises the face 
of “‘ Mr. Smith.’ At last the 
mystery is unravelled and on 
his next appearance Lord 
Ffynnon is greeted with bows 
and curtsies. 


Glan: What made us so dead 
sure he was the murderer? 


Kate: It is funny. 


The closing moments of the 

play. Tommos, the cause of 

all the trouble, walks slowly 

down the stairs reading one 
of his beloved books. 


the young offi- 
cer interviewed 
in this article. 


Photo by 
(et eo Coe Tiley; 
Yeovil 


“GIVE them Theatre!’’ was the simple 

but effective reply given by a young 
Inniskilling Officer to a question of mine 
designed to discover the most. suitable enter- 
tainment for troops. 

Apart from being an officer in the 5th 
Royal Inniskilling Dragoon Guards, Anthony 
Rawlins is an author at present in the 
enviable position of tasting the first fruits 
of success with his first book, ‘‘ This Petty 
Pace,’’ a quietly humorous chronicle of the 
eight months he spent in the Army as a 
Trooper. Although it reveals a young man 
with a delightfully fluid pen, I was even 
more interested to discover behind the page 


a theatre-lover with an uncanny insight into - 
_the needs of troop entertainment. 


Here 
were ideas I desired to pursue, even though 
the writer happened to be stationed in a 
bleak barn of a house, in the heart of the 
country. 

Anthony Rawlins is convinced that the 
war offers a golden opportunity for recruit- 
ing new playgoers from the rank and file of 
the three fighting services, and if the Theatre 
is wise it will set about entertaining troops 
in such a way that after the war there will 
be three or four times as many theatregoers 
in this country as in 1939. 

As he rightly observes, ‘‘ The Services 
have created a multitude of men, all craving 
entertainment, and at the outset it must 
be understood that these men form a vast 
new public. Entertainment was not a vital 
factor in their peace-time existence, for 
work occupied their time during the day, 
while family life or hobbies of their own 
choosing rounded off the evening to their 
complete satisfaction. Now these same men, 
torn away from their homes and their old 
life, may well crave good entertainment as 
an antidote to boredom and the mental 
paralysis so often engendered by Barrack 
Room life. Let these men but taste the joy 
of theatregoing, and a vast new public will 
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“AN INTERVIEW WITH 

y cf 

(Left) : 4 

ANTHONY Tl 
RAWLINS 


be created, eager to pack ath pay 
houses after the war. i 

‘“The greatest discretion must be exer- | 
cised in choosing plays for an audience visit- 
ing the theatre for the first time. Our first 
contact with the great symphonies, or the 
masterpieces of ballet and painting can be. 
one of the outstanding experiences of our 
lives, as long as they are well chosen in 
such a manner that in the first instance we 
come into contact with works that can easily 
be appreciated and serve to whet our 
appetite for more. Ultimately, by a gradual 
but fascinating process we reach that stage 
when all the glory of the classics can be 
appreciated: to the full. 

“A play designed to win over an sidienes 
of raw recruits should possess humour, 
action, sincerity, clarity, pathos, and Drama 
with a capital ‘D’—all blended into an. 
attractive form of entertainment. The 
play should interest them at the outset, and’ 
grip their attention in such a way that. it 
draws them out of themselves and provides 
a form of escapism. . If the humour is good. 
it will give them something to laugh at) 
even in retrospect, and show them that 
theatregoing is a lasting joy, and not a mere 
killer of time like a crossword puzzle. The 
play should most certainly have a story to 
tell, and during the unfolding of the plot. 
the Theatre can weave its spell of magic Om 
many only too ready to be charmed. } 

“The standard of acting must be of ihe 
highest if the attention of the audience is 
to be attracted and held. More harm can 
be done by fifth rate companies in this 
recruiting campaign for post-war theatre- 
goers than by any other single factor. Such 
companies compare unfavourably with the 
most fatuous. Hollywood production and 
lead men to think the professional theatre 
is no better than amateur shows! they may 
have endured in the village hall-away back 
at home. 

‘Great names in the theatre would «be an 
enormous advantage. If an audience could 
see such dynamic personalities as Sybil 
Thorndike, Edith Evans, Beatrice Lillie, 
Michael Redgrave, Robert Donat, Emlyn 
Williams, Noel Coward, or John Gielgud in 
parts worthy of their genius, they would 
thrill to the magic of being in the flesh-and- 
blood presence of a superlative artist for the 
first time in their lives, and they” would 

(Continued on page 25) 


“The play’s the thing 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience 
of the king.” 
Robert Helpmann as Ham- 
let. Surrounded by the 
colourful appurtenances of 
the visiting players, the 
Prince is inspired by the 
““ property ’’ crown to lay 
his trap for the King. 


Right): 
Gertrude: ‘“Go some of you, 


And bring these gentlemen where 
Hamlet is.” 


The arrival of Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern. (L-R): 
Basil Sydney as Claudius, 
Frederic Horrey as Rosen- 
crantz, Lawrence Hanray as 
Polonius, Margot Grahame 
as Gertrude, and David Carr 
as Guildenstern. 


PICTURES BY EDWARD MANDINIAN 


HIS latest Old Vic production of Hamlet, 

reviewed at length in our last issue, has 
proved one of the most stimulating events 
of the season. Robert Helpmann’s Hamlet 
is a sensitive piece of work, and a big 
achievement when one reflects that his con- 
siderable reputation to date has been for his 
work as dancer. Pamela Brown’s Ophelia, 
Lawrence Hanray’s Polonius, Margot 
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e Hants 


Grahame’s Queen and Basil Sydney’s King 
are notable performances, and in spite of the 
criticism levelled at the play’s dim lighting, 
this writer at any rate was deeply stirred 
by the pregnant atmosphere created by 


Tyrone Guthrie and Michael Benthall’s 

production. Leslie Hurry is responsible for 

the impressive décor and Constance Lambert 
for the accompanying music. 


Hamlet: Go to, TVll-no more or 
it hath made me mad. 


Ophelia, at the instigation 
her father, seeks the cause 
Hamlet’s disaffection, but lear 
nothing from his strang 
behaviour. 


Pamela Brown as Ophelia. 


Hamlet: Madam, how like you t 
play? 


Gertrude: The lady doth protest t 
much, methinks. 


The exciting player  scen 
Hamlet watches with growi 
intensity the effect on the Kar 
of the play which re-enacts I 
own father’s murder. 


Hamlet: Now might I do it pat, 
now_he is a-praying. 


Hamlet, on the way to his 
mother, encounters the king at 
prayer. 


(Above right) : 
Hamlet: Look here, upon this 
picture, and on this. 


The poignant scene in_ the 
Queen’s chamber during which 
Hamlet, suspecting the King 
to be behind the arras, kills 
Polonius by mistake. 


Ophelia: He is dead and gone, lady, 
He is dead and gone. 


he Queen and Horatio (Dennis 
Price) look on in great distress 
hen Ophelia, her mind un- 
inged by the death of her 
father, comes to the Court, dis- 
evelled, and sings her sad 
snatches of song. 


The play moves to a brilliant finish in one 
of the most realistic duel scenes we have 


seen. The massive pillars and gloomy 
shadows are a fine background for the final 
drama in which Osric’s juggling with the 
foils and the brilliant swordplay of Hamlet 
and Laertes are watched with breathless 
excitement. The death scene of the Prince 
comes quietly and naturally after the fury 


Hamlet: Alas, poor Yorick. | 
Hamlet, back in Den- 
mark after his enforced 
journey, comes upon the 
gravedigger and rumin- 
ates over the skull of 
Yorick, once the Court 


jester. 


Hamlet: Dost come here: to 
whine? 


To outface me with leaping 
in her grave? 


The scene at Ophelia’s 
grave-side. Lacertes 
(Geoffrey Toone) is seen 
in the picture on the left. 


of the fight, and after Hamlet’s ultimate 
reckoning with his uncle, the King. In this 
and in the other big scenes clever groupings 
of the actors play a vital part. Mr. Guth- 
rie’s sure touch is again evident, and not 
the least attraction of the production as a 
whole are the many new and subtle touches 
which have been brought to bear on the 
interpretation of the tragedy. 


‘Give Them Theatre!’ (Con. from p.20) 
realise that the theatre possesses a vivid 
-IMagnetism offered by no other form of 
entertainment. Maybe in the first instance 
these artists could sway this new public 
more easily in a humorous part. Men would 
be more likely to take actors to their hearts 
if they made them laugh and forget the 
petty cares of the day. 

‘“‘ Plays chosen. would have to be plays 
capable of being performed really well under 
camp conditions without any suggestion of 
makeshift. Comedy is always a safe bet, 
and a three-act play with no change -of 
scenery would ensure the evening passing 
without any lengthy intervals which can 
all too easily nip a glowing enthusiasm in 
the bud. Furthermore, they should be 
plays which are not cramped by presentation 
on a small stage or by’being framed in a 
miniature proscenium arch. Six plays that 
leap to mind as suitable for camp theatres 
are Journey’s End, The Two Mrs. Carrolls, 
George and Margaret, Men in Shadow, Flare 
Path and Ten Little Niggers. 

“These plays have humour, but above 
all, they have action which is all-important 
to novices in playgoing. I recall the com- 
ment of a pretty young girl, who was maid 
‘to an actress friend of mine. The first time 
she ever went to the theatre was to see her 
mistress in The Barretts of Wimpole Street. 
The following year she saw her again, but 
this time in a quick-moving drama, and her 
comment on returning home was, ,‘ Well, it 
were ever so much better than last year, 
Mum—bags of action—last year it were all 
talk!’ And thus ‘ bags of action’ made an 
ardent convert who has since sat in every 
gallery in the West End. It will be wiser 
to choose plays that rely on action rather 
than on psychology and character for their 
appeal. 

“Troop audiences are no less intelligent 
than they were in the last war, and probably 

-a good deal more sophisticated; but even so, 
as in-all things, one must begin at the 
beginning, and it is just an utter waste of 
time to offer “caviare to the general.’ As 
it would be folly to give a small boy a book 
of poems, by~ Victor Hugo before he had 
learned to conjugate ‘ étre,’ so it would be 
unwise to set the theatrical ball rolling with 


Hamlet or A Month in the Country. Love . 


of the classics is the reward of the patient. 


Ultimately the little boy will enjoy his 
Hugo,’ as. the audience will relish their 
Shakespeare and Turgenev. 


‘’ The Entertainment Officer on each camp> 


could do much to whet the men’s interest 
by cleverly publicising plays in the busiest 
places in the camp with arresting posters 
and photographs. of the leading players—just 
as they do in the cinema. Furthermore, the 
men could be made theatre-conscious by the 
institution of lectures or the formation of 
play reading societies, and the preparation 
of a programme containing a few useful 
notes on the play and the players. I once 
played before Polish airmen in. a_ small 
theatre neatly constructed by their Com- 
manding Officer, where the whole audience, 
clutching typed synopses of the play, were 
able to understand exactly what was happen- 
ing with only a smattering of English at 
their command. ; 

“The blank unloveliness of the average 
Barrack Room should prove a blessing to 
the theatre. Sooner or later it drives men 


out to seek entertainment, and thus gives— 


the theatre a unique chance to show the 
average Trooper that the playhouse is a 
more interesting place than the picture 
house. 

““The cinema has no time for the preg- 
nant pause, the hesitant broken-up sentence. 
Everything must be played at top speed and 
made as real as possible if the film is to be 
a success. But the air of the Theatre is 
alive with the power of suggestion, where 
the actor and his audience. can work 
together and by the measure of their co- 
operation perfect the whole. Where this 
unity of effort is achieved the resultant 
satisfaction to the theatregoer is far higher 
than anything he may get from seeing his 
celluloid heroes and heroines miming on the 
Silver Screen. 

‘Tf a cleverly devised campaign in Camp 
theatres converted a mere 20 per cent. of the 
present strength of the three fighting ser- 
vices to playgoing there would be a lasting 


post-war boom quite unprecedented in the 


entire history of the theatre. It is an experi- 
ment worth trying before the men get back 
to their own. firesides and put on their 
warmed slippers; for then it will be doubly 
difficult to lure them away from home com- 
forts to taste a form of entertainment they 
have never known.’’ 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London, PRINCIPAL : EDRIC CUNDELL 
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A 
REVIEW 


by 
: Audrey 
Williamson 


(Left) : 
SALLY 
GILMOUR 


Tunbridge Sedywick 


AArle RAMBERT can well claim to be 

the doyen of English ballet directors 
and for the past fourteen years, since the 
Ballet Rambert gave its first important 
season with Karsavina at Hammersmith, her 


_ organisation has provided a valuable train- 


ing ground for English choreographers, 
designers and dancers. The enforced closing 
down of this prolific little company for two 
years of war—just at a time when its accent 
on quality would have been most valuable— 
was a misfortune for ballet in England; but 
the season which ended at the Mercury 
Theatre on March 11th showed that though 
the break has inevitably weakened its per- 
sonnel, the company is rapidly finding its 
feet again and it can still put on a first-rate 
programme of ballet revivals. 

Frederick Ashton is the greatest choreo- 
grapher this company can claim to have 
discovered and the most interesting aspect 
of the Mercury season was the opportunity 
given to see again some of his early works 
and trace the line of development to his 
recent ballets. I cannot look on Les 
Masques, for all its tart sophisticated inven- 
tion, as anything but a side-step in Ashton’s 
career; it shows very strongly the influence 
of his ‘‘ revue ’’ period and lacks the variety 
of wit and style that saves Facade from 
seeming equally ephemeral. Capriol Suite, 
however, produced three years earlier in that 
historic 1930 Hammersmith, season, shows 
already the true Ashton and this little suite 
de danses leads in a direct choreographic line 
of succession to all his finest later work. It 
is full of the happiest and most lively 
invention, adapts folk dancing to stage 
technique with a subtle feeling for style, and 
captures the roistering as well as the lyrical 
and courtly aspects of the Elizabethan scene. 
All the dance springs naturally from Peter 
Warlock’s enchanting suite of period airs, 
and the (literally) crushed pink costumes are 
the only flaw. In Mephisto Valse one sees 
a further facet of Ashton’s development, and 
his use of his dancers, even’on this tiny 
stage, anticipates the growing mastery of 
corps de ballet. pattern and accelerating 
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Rambert 


dramatic excitement in Apparitions one year 
later. Ashton failed with Mephistopheles, 
who does not sufficiently command the 
action, but his lovers (beautifully played 
and danced in this revival by Sally Gilmour 
and Robert Harrold) have a Romeo and 
Juliet quality of ill-starred, lyrical intensity 
and this is the only ballet in the present 
Rambert repertoire which quite. definitely 
suggests the master choreographer who will 
prove capable of handling dene en masse 
on a larger stage. 

I do not think this claim can yet be made 
for certain in respect of Andrée Howard; her 
guests in Lady Into Fox are not outstand- 
ingly well handled and in her new ballet, 
Carnival of Animals, the general ‘‘ messy "< 
effect, at times, cannot be laid down entirely 
to. the rather fussy costumes and over 
crowded stage. - As a children’s entertain- 
ment this-ballet has delightful touches—the 
Lion, the Tortoises, the adorable Child of 
Sally Gilmour—but it does not equal the 
expressiveness of animal movement in Lady 
Into.Fox or even the much earlier Mermaid. 
This last ballet’s chief defect is disjointed- 
ness; Lady Into Fox, the kind of fantasy 
that has always made particularly fine sub- 
ject matter for ballet, is much stronger 
dramatically, and the pas de deux work is 
notable, with some charming “‘ lifts ’’ and a 
linking of hands of husband and wife that 
anticipates Ashton in The Quest. The 
inexpressiveness of the dance of the Hunts- 
man that precipitates the tragedy is unfor- 
tunate, but it is counterbalanced. by the 
brilliantly conceived movement for the Fox, 
an unusual piece of dance characterisation 
in which the change from femininity to 
vixenish ferocity is startlingly shown both 
bythe choreographer and dancer, Sally 
Gilmour. (Robert Harrold’s performance of 
the husband in. this ballet was also most 
eloquent and moving.) Honegger’s music, 
with its eerie atonality, was an admirable 
choice for the ballet and Andrée Howard’s 
musical feeling is still more strikingly shown 
in Death and the Maiden, in which the 
spirit of Schubert’s music is vividly captured 
in movement and theme. This ballet shows 
how remarkably, and with great simplicity 
of means, Tragedy may be condensed into a 
small framework without losing any of its 
potency. 

Antony Tudor’s Dark Elegies, ambidousit 
set to Mahler’s. Kindertotenlieder, also 
attempts to express tragedy with ‘sombre 
simplicity, and though its success, to my 
mind, is not so complete, it is a work show- 
ing flashes of power and beauty of move- 
ment. There is nothing new in the ideali- 
sation of the peasant by the intelligentsia; 
it is as old as Millet and the Breas 


(Continued on page 32) 


Alexander Bender ‘ Swarbrick Studios 


MARY JERROLD PATRICIA HICKS 


as Martha Brewster in Arsenic and Old Lace at the who will be appearing i 

“ se oes rs a é in the No. 1 compan r 
Strand Theatre. It is hard to believe that this jing 4rsenic Gar Did one opening at Pinel noor aa 
charming spritely little lady has been on the stage ‘“ April. 3rd he 3 

for 48 years, but it is a fact that she made her first pat : 

appearance at the St. James’s Theatre on April 14th, 


1896. Later she played there with the Kendalls. 

Miss Jerrold is the widow of Herbert Harben and 

mother to Joan Harben who has made a great A 

personal success in dA Soldier for Christmas at 

Wyndhams, which is featured elsewhere in this 

issue. Incidentally Firth Shephard is sending out ? 

two Arsenic and Old Lace companies so that the au 

provinces shall have an opportunity of seeing with- S 


out further delay London’s most stubborn success. 


LESLIE BANKS BETTY ANN DAvies 702” Viclers 


‘who returned a few weeks ago to the cast of Love is now playing the part of Elvira, created by Kay 
for Love which continues its brilliant-run at the Hammond, in Blithe Spirit, Loridon’s longest run, 


Haymarket Theatre. at the Duchess. 
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Buk Mahe 


Oleg Leonidov 
(Soviet Theatre Critic) 


ue Kirov Theatre of Opera and Ballet 

- of Leningrad has now been able to 
resume its presentations there, although 
many of its members still remain in Molotov, 
the city in the Urals, to which the Lenin- 
grad theatre was evacuated two years ago. 

Il Tvaviata and Rossini’s Barber of Seville 
are now being shown. 

After a two years’ interval the ballet 
dancers of the group have recommenced 
their performances at the renovated building 
of! the Small Opera Theatre. The Little 
Hunchbacked Horse, the well-known Rus- 
sian- ballet based on folk motifs (which was 
shown as a film in Britain), is now showing 
there, and the house is packed to over- 
flowing with men and officers of the Red 
Army and_of the Baltic Fleet. 

In the same theatre a dramatic group 
presents its plays and vaudeville shows. 

The Maxim Gorky Dramatic Theatre has 
also re-opened with ten new productions 


including Alexander Korneichuk’s Front, 
Scribe’s comedy Verre d’eau, Nikolai 
Pogodin’s Kremlin Chimes and Leonid 


Rakhmaninov’s Restless Old Age, devoted 
to the life of Kliment Timiryazev, the 
famous Russian and internationally known 
scientist. 

Actors of the Maxim Gorky Theatre also 
spend a good deal of their time entertaining 
the Kronstadt seamen and the fighting men 
at the front. Among the performances that 
have scored great success are Goldin’s 
Servant of Two Masters. 
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How the Leningrad 
Theatres carry on 


The Baltic Fleet Theatre is extremely 
popular with the people of Leningrad; as 
well as with the Baltic sailors. This theatre 
has got together a group of young play- 
wrights who write plays reflecting the life 
of the Navy. ‘ 


- At present the theatre is rehearsing a new 
play called Behind the Walls of Leningrad, 
which brings to the stage the epic defence of 
Leningrad in the trying days of 1941 and 
1942. The author of the play is Vesvolod 
Vishnevsky who, since the beginning of the 
war, has been aboard vessels of. the Baltic 
Fleet. This play reflects his personal experi- 
ences and the part he took in Leningrad’s 
defence. . 


A musical ‘comedy recently composed in 
Leningrad—the script by Boris Timofeyev 
and the music by Mikhail Gluka—is now 
being prepared for production by an operetta 
ensemble. The story is about the gallant 
deeds of the guerillas led by a little girl, 
whom they jokingly named “ Tiny Nut.” 
The partisans penetrate into the head- 
quarters of a German military unit and 
organise an explosion. : 


The symphony orchestra of the Leningrad 
Radio Committee gives regular radio recitals 
and open concerts to the public. One of 
its decent programmes included Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth, Fifth and: Sixth Sym- 
phonies and his cantata Moscow as well as 
the solemn cantata composed by Alexander 
Glazunov. 


EVENING CLASSES 


‘DRAMATIC ART 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


STAGE TRAINING 
IMPROVISATION 


MIME MAKE-UP, etc. 
SPECIAL COACHING IN READING 
at 


THE PRACTICE THEATRE 
9 Fitzroy Square, W.1 
ALL enquiries : Tel.: BAYswater 5216 


VIVIENNE GUIGNARD, R.A.DA. 
10 Monmouth Road, W.2 


HE NEW ERA ACADEMY of Drama and Music 
. (London) Ltd. Tuition in Elocution, Phonetics, 
Sinus Tone Production (Speech), Stage Technique, 
Piano and Singing, etc. Public Examinations held, 
including English for Foreigners. Syllabus and 
Particulars on application. State which branch 
required on stamped addressed envelope to 
Secretary, 17, Cavendish Square, W.1. 
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Pee SALE—Copies of ‘‘ Theatre’ World ’’— 
February, 1942—October, 1943. Write Miss M. 
McCallum, 2, West Avenne, lxeter. 2 


Refsebiads Club (Men and Women) near Marble 
Arch. Will Pianist oblige play popular songs 
two hours only every other Friday night. _ Expenses, 
etc., paid. Kindly, write Box No. <A5, Theatre 
World offices. 


HORTHAND in one week. ‘Test lesson 3d. 
Dutton’s (‘T.W.), 92, Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1, 


VENING Theatre School—‘ The Theatre as an 

art.” Speech and Stage Technique, Acting 
Writing. New term May Ist. Details from Elisa: 
beth Dutton, 92, Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1. 


VV aurES KNOWN.—Congenia] Friendships ar 

quickly formed through the U.C.C. For parti 
culars, write Secretary, T.W., 5, Hay Street 
Rraughing, Herts. Est. in 1905. 
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Y MIDDLE EAST 
q by Bryan Matheson 


ALTHOUGH the Royal Opera House, 
Cairo, no longer resounds to the varied 
Strains of Italian arias and temperaments, 
it still remains the centre of Middle East 
theatrical activity. This is a pleasing fact, 
for it is a fine building, which ‘‘ smacks ” 
of the Theatre, with a vast stage, and 
sufficient equipment to present any opera 
within twenty-four hours. A feat which 
few, if any, opera houses in the world could 
emulate ! * 

The foyer is a spacious affair of red, gold 
and white, with various ante-rooms leading 
off it. Facing you, as you enter, is the 
‘main entrance to the stalls, on both sides 
of which stairs lead to the various: tiers of 
boxes. The auditorium is of an oval shape, 
of a similar colour scheme to the foyer, and 
surmounted by a gaily painted roof on which 
are portrayed the faces of many great 
classical composers. The centre of this roof 
is studded with bulbs, which give a glitter- 
ing effect to the general décor. 


Box for the Harem! 


There are two Royal boxes in the theatre; 
as the King and Queen never appear together 
in public. Adjoining His Majesty’s box is 
another for the use of the harem. Although 
the latter nd longer exists in the Royal 
household, the title still remains on the 
booking chart. 

Smoking is never permitted, either in the 
auditorium or on the stage, unless the action 
of the play necessitates it. This: is due to 
the fact that the entire building is composed 
of wood, having criginally been built in the 
record time of three months for the historic 
opening of the Suez Canal. 

At the right of the stage door is an ante- 
room which leads into a modern comfortably 
equipped office. And there you will meet 
one of the busiest men in Egypt and one of 
that country’s most charming ambassadors 
—Soliman Bey Naguib—famous Egyptian 
film star and director of the Opera House. 
He is a man of unlimited enthusiasm and 
energy, equally devoted to the. Theatre and 
to life. With him they both commingle into 
a battling tide of achievement. 

If he has sufficient time he will tell you 
anecdotes of Myrna Loy, Toscanini and the 
celebrated visitors to the Opera House, and 


(Right) : 


Opera House 


‘Egyptian. 


his conversation will also probably embrace * 


education, Egyptian officialdom, bachelor- 
hood, and Art; all of which he illustrates 
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Leading Theatre of the Middle East 
P AN INTERESTING SIDELIGHT ON A FAMOUS 


~OPERA HOUSE WHICH MUST HAVE BEEN 
VISITED BY MANY OF OUR MEN IN THE 


SOLIMAN 
BEY 
NAGUIB 
director of ° 
the 


with a wealth of gesture and. facial expres- 


sion. For Soliman is a talented raconteur, 
with an explosively infectious sense of 
humour. 


It was due to him that we visited the 
Misr Film Studios, which are situated out 
of Cairo, near the Pyramids. They stand 
on a side road off the main highway to 
Mena, and bear a similar appearance to the 
Pinewood Studios in England. At the time 
of our visit an Egyptian version of Lons- 
dale’s comedy Alimost a Honeymoon was 
being “‘ shot ’’ in which our host played the 
part of the embarrassed husband. A distin- 
guished comedy performance in the grand 
style of our own Sir Seymour Hicks. 


French Influence 


The Egyptian players have been trained 
in the French style of acting: an interest- 
ing fact, when one realises the tremendous 
influence that Italy has had on all other 
branches of art in the country. P 

There are two professional play com- 
panies, which give seasons at both the 
Opera House and the adjacent and smaller 
Erbekeih theatre. The Egyptian  play- 
wright is a trifle limited in his activities, 
by the fact that only a small percentage 
of the population can understand classical 
The result is that all-plays must 
be written-in the colloquial language; a 
great drawback to an artist. 


Distinguished Visitors 


Among the many famous visitors to the 
Opera House have been Fay Compton, Sybil 
Thorndike, the Comedie Francaise, the 
Dublin Gate Theatre, and the Old Vic. I 
feel sure that few of them will ever forget 
the charm of the Royal Opera House or its 
witty and hospitable director—Soliman Bey 
Naguib. 
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‘to get to know Miss Hyson. 


Houston-hoyers 
DOROTHY HYSON 


"PERE 3 is precious little time between the 
matinee and evening performance, when 
the latter begins at 5 o’clock, and I must 
say I felt very guilty the other day when I 
encroached on Miss Hyson’s short breathing 
space between performances at the Duke of 
York’s. But as I helped myself to tea and 
passed a cup to this charming young actress, 
who was taking a well-earned rest, I was 
soon embarked on that kind of easy conver- 
sation which is one of the delights of life. 
This was the first opportunity I had had 
It was a happy 
experience. ‘‘ Dot’’ Hyson is a wholly 
unaffected person of serious and sensible 
ideas, without one iota of the glamourised 
‘“temperament ’’ alleged to be associated 
with our lovely young stars. 
career to date is an eloquent commentary. 
Strange to say, as she grew up, Dorothy, 
daughter of lovely Dorothy Dickson, had no 
great desire to go on the stage. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it wasn’t so strange though,”’ she said, ‘* for 
you see as a child I was only too familiar 


with the hard work attached to a stage 
- career—especially the musical side. 


In the 
end I almost drifted into it, being very 


- plays. 


I think her 


em 
bored after returning from school in France.”’ 


Her first part was as the young daughter in 
Flies in the Sun in 1933, -with Gladys 
Cooper. Miss Cooper had a great hand in 
inspiring the young Dorothy, and it wasn’t 
long before she made a big. hit in Touch 
Wood at the Haymarket in 1934. 

Dorothy Hyson is happiest in costume 
She recalls with joy that lovely 
production of Pride and Prejudice in 1936, 
in which she appeared as Jane Bennett. 
Then there was She Too Was Young in 1938, 
and now Pink String and Sealing Wax, with 
its decorously prim but attractive 1880 
fashions. I was reminded that this delight- 
ful play has marked the return of Miss 
Hyson to the stage after an absence of three 
years. During that time she was working 
in a Government office—on amportant and 
secret work. There was much night work 
involved and the continual strain was too 
much. So Miss Hyson was “ invalided 
out,’’ and even now has to take great care 
of herself, resting all she can. But she 
enjoyed the experience and_has, I think, 
come back to the stage with renewed 
interest. 

Of recent years Miss Hyson’s speaking 
voice has deepened a lot. ‘‘ Formerly,’’ -she 
told me, ‘‘ my voice was far too light for me 
to tackle the sort of parts that appealed te 
me.’’ An amusing fact about Pink String 
and Sealing Wax, is that Miss Hyson was 
convinced that she could not sing a note 
when she agreed to take the role of the 
budding young prima donna! Imagine her 
nervousness when it came to singing on the 
stage and persuading the audience that the 
famous Madame Patti was justified in being 
interested! However, no one has been more 
surprised than Miss Hyson -herself in the 
happy result of the singing lessons she has 
been taking so assiduously. 

Just as we were discussing a mutual aig 
like, namely, late nights, and contemplating 
with mixed. feelings the prospect of the 
theatres finishing once again at 11 p.m. o1 
thereabouts, the call boy was around 
announcing the inevitable “‘ five minutes.” 
So off I went thinking that after all 5 p.m. 
is an unearthly hour to-begin a show, and 
that anyway I, would willingly sit up al 
night till curtain fall for a week to celebrate 
the end of the war. 


PLAYS FOR HIRE 
Repertory Successes 


For Terms and Particulars arply to author— 


“ JOAN BRAMPTON, . 
35 RAPHAEL ROAD, HOVE, 3, SUSSEX 


SHELAGH ELLIOTT-CLARKE, L.R.a.M. 


Teacher of many West End 
Stage and Screen Artistes 


LESSONS AND CLASSES. IN 
LONDON AND LIVERPOOL 


Enquiries :—c/o Ripman School, 
120, Baker Street, LONDON, W.1_ 
z i Welbeck 1482 — 
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RAMATIC societies looking to the West 
| End for likely plays should keep an eye 
on Pink String and Sealing Wax, Roland 
“Pertwee’s three-act play now running at the 
Duke of -York’s. It is a blend of strong 
drama and comedy, with, perhaps, a special 
appeal in its period of 1880 at Brighton. 
The cast is four men and five women, and 
the one setting is a living room attached 
‘to a chemist’s: shop. Not yet available, 
but well worth waiting for. 

_ The Overian Masque Company (secretary, 
Miss V. Wood, 11, Crofton Park Road, 
S.E.4) will do scenes from Romeo and Juliet 
on April 22nd, as part of a Shakespeare 
Festival. This takes the form of a pilgrim- 
age conducted by Carfon Stevens from 
Southwark Cathedral, to four sites of old 
theatres where Shakespeare’s plays were 
first performed. It will conclude in the 
George Inn Yard, Borough, with scenes 
from the plays. 

Streatham Dramatic Club will present 
John Van Druten’s comedy, Old Acquaint- 
ance, at St. Margaret’s Hall, Cricklade 
Avenue, Streatham, on June 10th. The 
club still has vacancies for men, and _ those 
interested should write to the secretary, 
Miss E. Harris, 16, Nuthurst Avenue, S.W.2. 


A N introductory note on the programme 
?; of Cinderafella, the musical play of true 
ove in the R.A.F. given for a week in 
March at the Winter Garden Theatre, 
London, explains amateur conditions in one 
of the services. 
-. ““ We thought you would be interested to 
‘know how this Show comes to be played in 
the West End. It started out as a Christ- 
mas entertainment at an R.A.F. station in 
the South.” Ninety per cent. of the company 
are amateur players, and the rehearsals 
were undertaken in their spare time. It was 
not easy, because many of them were on 
“ watches,’ and the difficulty was to get 
people together, but tremendous enthusiasm 
triumphed over difficulties. The entire 
company volunteered to give up their seven 
days’ leave to present Cinderafella in London 
in aid of Service Charities, Thinking that 
you would, like to see the Show performed 
as it was done in our own small theatre, we 
have purposely refrained from altering 
it in any way.’’ 

Unaltered, it proved much to London’s 
taste, revealing some most capable artists. 


Salute the Soldier Week has resulted in’ 


one new work in London. This is What 
Men are These? by Geoffrey Trease, to be 
produced, for three nights on March 29-31, 
at St. Stephen’s Hall, Enfield, by the local 
Amateur Repertory Theatre under James B. 
Bisset’s. direction. It is a play of war 
discussion, set in a neutral country. 
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AMATEUR STAG E 


ENGLISH THEATRE CUILD LIMITEO 
“Ladies in Retirement” 


6 female—1 male—1\ set. 
The perfect amateur proposition, 


Ss Goodness How Sad” 


+ 4 female—_3 male—1 set, 
“One long laugh.”’—Sunday Pictorial 


“You can’t take it 
with you” 
The world-famous comedy classic. 


** Skylark ” 
6 male—4 femaie—1. set. 
“Highly amusing marital comedy.”—S, Dispatch 


To Kill a Cat”’ 


6 male—4 female—1 set. : 
“A brilliant comedy drama.’”—The Sketch, 
* ONE-ACT PLAYS : 
“The Widow of Heardingas’’ 
7 female. 
‘“« Home Guard ’”’2 female—5 male 


All Plays Sent On Approval 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 
24 Whitcomb Street :: W.C.2 4 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


‘The Producer Prepares” 
FOUR SATURDAY LECTURES 


directed by 
Mr. JOHN BURRELL 
April 15th— May 6th, at 3 p.m. 


REGISTRAR, TOYNBEE HALL, 


Fee 3/6 28. COMMERCIAL STREET, E.1 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE: FOR PLAYS 
' Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas 
and revue sketches for production 


by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1943) 
Sent-on receipt of One Penny 


Tem. Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. om. 1 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, W.C.2 | 
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Ballet Rambert (Continued from page 26) 
Revolution. Tudor’s peasants, heroic in 


bereavement and with a uniform intensity 


of facial expression, escape pretentiousness 
only by a thread, and his use of classical 
pointwork in solo and pas de deux conflicts 
in style with the folk dance ideology of the 
work as a whole. The folk dance figurations 
are, however, used with originality and a 
stark force of reiteration, the music is often 
sensitively parallelled (there is a lovely 
movement of the hand tracing an imaginary 
line and tangent) and the basis of the dances 
in religious ritual is finely realised when one 
of the men, dervish-like, lashes the dancers 
into a rushing circle of excitement. Jardin 
Aux Lilas is a less ambitious but more well- 
knit work in which Hugh Stevenson’s décor, 
Chausson’s music and Tudor’s choreography 
are finely correlated. -This tragedy of the 
marriage of convenience is movingly sug- 
gested’ by means of fleeting contacts and 
interruptions, the touching of hands, simple 
plastic lines and a rich and dramatic use of 
‘lifts.’ It has something of the tragic 
irony of de Maupassant and the dramatic 
characterisation of Balzac, and Sally Gilmour 
as the Bride and Joan McClelland as the 
discarded mistress both played with a poig- 
nant but sharply contrasted intensity. I 
cannot look on Gala Performance and that 
sordid little horror of a work (more belong- 
ing to cabaret than to ballet), Judgment of 
Paris, as anything but retrograde steps in 
Tudor’s career, though the first earns its 
place in the programme because of its fun 
of situation. Choreographically it is undis- 
tinguished, and a comparison between 
Tudor’s abysmally dull classical adagio and 


’ Ashton’s richly inventive and witty one in 


Wedding Bouquet shows how little Tudor’s 
talents lie in the direction of parody or 
classical pas. Jardin Aux Lilas, like Death 
and the Maiden and Capriol Suite, would 
retain its quality on any’ stage or in any 
company, and it is good news that in his 


‘American ballets, Pillay of Five and Dim 


Lustre, ‘Tudor has reverted to his gift for 
psychological suggestion and drama. 

Of the other choreographers’ work pre- 
sented, Frank Staff's Czernyana is gay and 
sly dance parody, unequal in quality but 
at its best first-rate, and with a delicious 
choice of prancing music. The selection 
should have ended with the symphonic 
ballet skit, which is so funny that it kills 
the next two items stone dead. De Valois’ 
Bar Aux Folies-Bergére has many character- 
istic touches and proved just good enough to 
survive its over-frequent performance. 
Sylphides cannot be more than sketched at 
on this stage, and I should have preferred 
black curtains to the bright blue backcloth; 
but Sally Gilmour and Robert Harrold both 
caught the spirit of dance and music and it 
is a valuable testing piece for the dancers, 
who have only this stage experience in 
tomantic classical dancing and-none at all 
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The Best Shows to See f 
For times of Degiormancce see announcements in the Press , 


ADELPHI. 


TOM ARNOLD presents 
IVOR NOVELLO 
Muriel Barron Roma Beaumont 


THE DANCING YEARS 
A MUSICAL PLAY 


PHOENIX. 


TOM: ARNOLD and IVOR NOVELLO present 
MARY ELLIS RAYMOND LOVELL 
PETER GRAVES ELISABETH WELCH 

ARC DE TRIOMPHE 

A New Play with Music by IVOR NOVELLO — 

LEO eee eS SS 


PALACE. 
"TOM ARNOLD and LEE EPHRAIM 


in association with z 
EMILE LITTLER present F 
JACK HULBERT and 
CICELY COURTNEIDGE _ 
SOMETHING IN THE AIR 
THE GREAT MUSICAL COMEDY SUCCESS 


PICCADILLY. 


TOM ARNOLD and. LEE EPHRAIM 
jn association with EMILE LITTLER present 
BEBE DANIELS 

RICHARD HEARNE MAX WALL 
CLAUDE HULBERT IVAN BRANDT 
PANAMA HATTIE 
THE OUTSTANDING MUSICAL COMEDY 


in the.pure classicism of Petipa. This is a 


particular “pity, because Sally Gilmour 
danced this season not only with a dramatic 
range that included comedy as well as 
tragedy, but also with increased control and 
speed of technique. Small but compactly 
built, with beautifully arched* points and 
brilliantly smooth pas de bourrées, she has 
potentialities as a classical as well as a 
character dancer and is one of the rare 
artists to suggest the qualities required for 
Giselle.. Joan McClelland throughout the 
season showed fine dramatic - possibilities, 
Elizabeth Schooling’s classical burlesque in 
Czernyana was a superbly-timed piece of 
sheer silliness, and Nina Shelley presented 
in Carnival of Animals a pure Mrs. Gum- 
midge of the tortoise world. Apart from 
some brief appearances, on leave, by the 
happily amphibious Walter Gore, the bulk 
of the male dancing fell on Robert Harrold, 
a youthful and undeveloped dancer with a 
magnificent ‘‘line,’”’ considerable virtuoso 
possibilities and exceptional sensitiveness of 
approach. Character make-up in this 
company is not good, greybeards with faces 
as fresh as a May morning being the rule, 
and the lighting could be more professional; 
but the Bach interludes by the two pianists, 
Margot Glover and Marjorie Reed, gave a 
charming finish to some performances. 
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| LINNIT & DUNFEE PRODUCTIONS 
|VAUDEVILLE (tem. 4871) 


|, Daily (ex. Mons.), 2.30. Wed. Thur., Sat., 6.0. 
Easter Monday, 2.30 and 6.0 


GORDON HARKER 


in’ a new comedy b 
MABEL & DENIS CONSTAN UROS 


“SACACIA AVENUE” 
Hubert Gregg, Dorothy Hamilton, Megs Jenkins 


H. M. TENNENT LTD. PRODUCTIONS 


(For times of Performances see Announcements in the Press) 
ALDWYCH : 
ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT 


by ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 
DUCHESS NOEL COWARD'S 


BLITHE SPIRIT 
London’s Longest Run. Now in its 3rd Year. 


GARRICK 
MICHAEL REDGRAVE ~— BEATRIX LEHMANN 


UNCLE HARRY 


by THOMAS JOB 
GLOBE TERENCE RATTIGAN’S 


WHILE THE SUN SHINES 


HAYMARKET 


JOHN GIELGUD YVONNE ARNAUD 
LESLIE BANKS 


. William Congreve’s Comedy 
ST. MARTIN’S - 


THE DRUID’S REST 


A new Comedy by Emlyn Williams 


COMING SHORTLY 
Beatrice Lillie, Robert Morley, Vera Pearce 


STAFF DANCE 


by Robert Morley 


JOHN GIELGUD’S PRODUCTION OF 


CRISIS IN HEAVEN 


DOROTHY DICKSON, ESMOND KNIGHT, 
ADELE DIXON 


—— n 3 “ os : < * 


Shaftesbury Ave. Ger. 3686 
CATHLEEN NESBITT MALCOLM KEEN 


A MURDER FOR A VALENTINE 


by Vernon Sylvaine 
For times of performances see daily press 


LYRIC THEATRE 


IUNETY THEATRE 
| Goldington Street, N.W.1. 


GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND 


LEONARD PECK 
Friday, Saturday, 7.30 p.m. Mems. only 


“The hallmark of good entertainment.”—Tatley 


SAVILLE. (Tem. 4011.) 2nd Year 


Evgs., 6.15, ends 8.30. Weds., Thurs., Sat., 2.30 
(Extra Mat. Easter Monday) 


JUNIOR MISS 


““London’s most hilarious show.’’—Daily Mail, 


Joan White, Ronald Ward, Peggy Cummins. 
rank Leighton, LindaGray, Douglas Stewart 


STRAND. (Tem. 2660.) 2nd Year 


Evgs. 6.30, ends 9.0. Thurs., Sat , 2.30 
(Extra iMat. Easter Monday) 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


“Most brilliant comedy London has 
seen for years.’-—Sunday Chronicle, 


Lilian Braithwaite, ey errold, Naunton 
Wayne, Frank Pettingell. Edmund Wiliard. 


SAVOY. (Tem. 8888.) 
Evgs. 6.30, ends 8.40. Wed. & Sat., 2.30 
(Extra \Mat. Easter Monday) 


MY SISTER EILEEN 


“A riot . .. intensely funny.”—The Star. 
Sally Gray, Coral Browne, Max Bacon, 
Harry Ross, Charles Farrell, Virginia Winter 


GEORGE BLACK’S MUSICALS 


LONDON PALLADIUM Daily at 2.30, 5.20 
All Star Variety 


Max Miller, Ivy Benson and Her Ladies’ Band, 
Webster Booth and Ann Ziegler, etc. 


LONDON HIPPODROME _ Evenings 5.40 


Mats., Weds., Thurs., Sats., 2.25 p.m. 
Extra Matinee Easter Monday 


**The Lisbon Story’’ 


Over 300 Performances 


PRINCE OF WALES Daily at 2.40, 5.30 


Last few weeks of record breaking 


** Strike a New Note ’’ 


ARTS THEATRE CLUB 


6 & 7Gt. Newport St., W.C: (Tem 7541) 
Until April 2nd 
THE TWO CHILDREN 
by Peter Powell 
Commencing April 6th 
THE PHILANDERER 
by Bernard Shaw 
For daily play and times; please see—Daily Telegraph 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times, Observer, New 
Statesman or What's On G 
(Members Only). Theatre Membership 5/- 


Sun. - 3.30 and 7.30 p.m. EUS. 5391 


Times of performances should be confirmed by 


reference to daily press. 
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